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Epiror 


R. B. HOWARD, 


NOTICE. 


The Annual meeting of the American Peace Soci- 
ety will be held in the Society’s Office on Monday, 
May 25th, at 3 P. M., for choice of officers and trans- 
action of business. The Directors will meet at 2 
P. M., on the same day. 

Per order. H. C. Dunnam, Rec. Secretary. 

Boston, April, 1885. 4 


—Adoniram Judson came home to rest after many years 
of apparently unfruitful toil and suffering in Burmab. 
‘‘ Well, Brother Judson,” asked an old friend, “‘ what are 
the prospects of converting the heathen in Burmah?”’ 
“ Bright,’ was Judson’s reply. ‘ Well, how bright?” 
“ Bright as the promises of God!” To some the answer 
would seem evasive. But ninety thousand Baptists in 
missionary churches in 1885, where, when Judson com- 
menced, there was not one, confirms the wisdom of the 
repartee. 


— We will have peace if we have to fight for it.” By this 
remark some persons seem to desire to turn the point of 
peace doctrines away from their consciences and excuse 
themselves for employing physical force to convince oppo- 
nents. It is a playful and humorous saying, but contains 
a kind of subtle poison of infidelity as to the Sermon on 
the Mount. The peace our Saviour preached, exemplified 
and died to establish came by patient suffering of wrong 
and not by physically crushing it. His ‘‘ fighting” was 
‘with principalities and powers and spiritual wicked- 
ness.” His weapons were spiritual. His triumph was 
achieved in a spiritual region and came through patient 
protest and persistent self-sacrifice. He suffered death, 
even the death of the cross. He enjoyed and imparts 
peace. He shed blood, but it was his own. 


—The history of Peace Societies shows that they are not 
exempt from the infirmities which beset other societies 
political and religious. They differ widely and sharply as 
to how to secure universal peace. But if they cannot cor- 
respond, consult and co-operate, how car they expect the 
nations of Christendom to do so? An international Con- 

implies just that degree of mutual forbearance that 
all who live usefully and happily in society must exercise. 


Peace Societies ought to be able to constitute one first. If 
they cannot, may not our military friends say very prop- 
erly, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself” ! 


ENTERING INTO THEIR LABORS. 


The more we read and ponder the writings of Ladd, 
Beckwith, and Miles, the more are we impressed with 
their wisdom, thoroughness, and efficiency. So far as the 
discussion of principles is concerned, they have written so 
much and so carefully that little remains to be added. 
They were men of trained minds and their literary work 
is not second to any. It seems particularly true of Dr. 
Beckwith that he searched a subject to the bottom and 
presented it clearly and concisely. He addressed the 
Judgment and conscience of the people as effectively with 
his pen as William Ladd did with his eloquent voice. It 
was Dr. Miles’ place to prosecute a mission among states- 
men anti rulers. He rose to the dignity of his calling 
and discussed great international questions like a Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The work we inherit seems to lie in the direction of 
enforcing their ideas. The Reform they advocated and 
to which they unreservedly gave their all is not yet ac- 
complished. The masses of even Christian America 
are still deceived by the old military fascination. The 
Governments of the world timidly and reluctantly take 
steps toward International comity. To amplify the old 
arguments and circulate more widely the matured thoughts 
of our departed founders and fathers in the peace cause ; 
to introduce the same to the favorable notice of the gen- 
eration now upon the stage, and to reiterate the noble 
utterances of Sumner, Burritt, and other departed phi 
thropists, must form no small part of our work in this 
‘*the coming Reform.” 


—Thirty-four English Congregational ministers ad- 
dressed Mr. Gladstone against any autumnal campaign 
in the Soudan. 


—‘‘T do not believe in war, but I confess I would like to 
see England whipped.” Such was a recent remark made 
by a journalist occupying a very influential and responsi- 
ble position. ‘It will do the Mexicans good to whip 
them once in five years,” said another. But what does 
‘‘whip” in such cases mean? Tt means nothing if not 
war. War is cruelty, devastation, bloodshed and demor- 
alization. If to ‘‘ whip” a nation meant to use no more 
than a rattan on the hand, or to punish a child in such a 
way as to healthfully reverse nervous excitement and in- 
cipient rebellion, objections would be less. But in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred war is a remedy more fatal 
than the disease. It makes more trouble than it heals. 
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THE FUNNY SIDE. 


There is much that is ridiculous as well as horrible in 
**the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” Falstaff 
had the vanity, if not the bravery, of a soldier. William 
Ladd used to convulse audiences with humorous an- 
ecdotes of fuss, feathers and fustian. The writer recalls 
a militia captain at a ‘‘ May training,” when those occa- 
sions were in vogue, who, to the detriment of his 
dignity, the soiling of his raiment and the laughter of the 
spectators, stumbled over his sword and a stone-heap 
while marching backward and shouting commands to his 
company. To boyish eyes ‘‘ great was the fall thereof.” 
Boston was treated to a spectacle the other day which re- 
minded one how, 


The King of France with fifty thousand men 
Marched up the hill and then marched down again. 


A daily paper thus describes the scene when the Central 
American excitement reached Boston. ‘‘ The annals of 
military campaigning contain nothing like the forced 
march that was made by three officers and fifty-nine en- 
listed men from the Charlestown Navy Yard, yesterday, 
to the Providence depot and back to the yard again, 
prior to their later departure by another line for New 
York. A Gatling gun is expected to follow just so soon 
as it can be got ready. The navy yard now has only 
sixteen enlisted men and two commissioned officers as 
guard, but it is not deemed in any especial danger at 
present.”’ 


GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 


The Boston Transcript well says Gladstone assumes the 
He battles the 


most difficult part for a British premier. 
dominant prejudices and popular impulses of his rye 5 


men. How easy his career would-be, if he would only 
advocate the annexation of a large slice of the Soudan to 
Egypt nominally and Great Britain really! How he could 
ride on the waves of a present popularity, if he would 
only set the Afghans up to fighting the aggressive Rus- 
sians! But, as so often before, he chooses the exceeding- 
ly embarrassing policy of resisting the traditional British 
spirit, and maintaining peace even at the loss of tempo- 
rary national prestige. His statesmanship looks to peace- 
ful methods of advancement, and not to martial achieve- 
ment, for the extension of English influence and power. 
He remains true, through the most trying vicissitudes, to 
his detestation of Jingoism. 

The following language is part of a speech in which the 
premier refused to commit himself to set up a government, 
at Khartoum : 

*¢ Tt means the establishment of a British government 
over aliens—it means the establishment of a Christian 
government over Mohammedans—it means committing 
your gallant army to a struggle from year to year in a 
tropical climate with people who are courageous by birth 
and courageous by fanaticism. It means a despotic gov- 
ernment to be established and upheld by British hands 

inst those who hate it. Well, sir, we can give no such 
an, and I trust that the House will give no such pledge. 
In the teeth of common prudence, in the teeth of every rea- 
sonable calculation that it is possible to make, in the teeth 
of all the forces of Nature arrayed against you, I will say 
the right honorable gentleman might as well, when he 
speaks of thus placing a permanent yoke on the neck of 
these people to be maintained by British authority and 
power—he might as well speak of chaining the sands of 
the desert when the tempest is howling over it.” 


THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 


Then haste ye, Prescott and Revere! 
Bring all the men of Lincoln here ; 
Let Chelmsford, Littleton, Carlisle, 
Let Acton, Bedford, hither file— 
Oh, hither file, and plainly see 

Out of a wound leap Liberty. 


Say, Woodman gee all in green, 
Say, Robin April! hast thou seen 
In all thy travel round the earth 
Ever a morn of calmer birth? 
But morning’s eye alone serene 
Can gaze across yon village-green 
To where the trooping British run 
Through Lexington. 


Good men in fustian, stand ye still; 

The men in red come o’er the hill. 

Lay down your arms, damned rebels! cry 
The men in red full haughtily, 

But never a grounding gun is heard, 

The men in fustian stand unstirred ; 

Dead calm, save maybe a wise bluebird 
Puts in his little heavenly word. 

O men in red! if ye but knew 

The half as much as the bluebirds do, 
Now in this little tender calm 

Each hand would out, and every palm 
With patient palm strike brotherhood’s stroke 
Or ere those lines of battle broke. 


O men in red! if ye but knew 

The least of all that biuebirds do, 

Now in this little godly calm 

Yon voice might sing the Future’s Psalm— 

The Psalm of Love with the brotherly eyes 

Who pardons and is very wise— 

Yon voice that shouts, high—hoarse with ire 
Fire! 

The red-coats fire, the homespuns fall 

The homespr-ns’ anxious voices call, 

Brother, art hurt? and, Where hit, John? 

And, Wipe this blood, and, Men, come on, 

And, Neighbor, do but lift my head, 

And, Who is wounded? Who ts dead ? 

Seven are killed; my God! my God! 

Seven lie dead on the village sod— 

Two Harrington s, Parker, Hadley, Brown, 

Monroe and Porter, these are down ; 

Nay, look, stout Harrington not yet dead ! 

He crooks his elbow, lifts his head; 

He lies at the steps of his own house-door; 

He crawls, and makes a path of gore, 

The wife from the window hath seen, and rushed: 

He hath reached the steps, but the blood hath gushed : 

He hath crawled to the step of his own house-door ; 

But his head hath dropped: he will crawl no more 

Clasp, wife, and kiss, and lift the head: 

Harrington lies at his doorstep, dead. 


But, O ye Six that round him lay, 

And bloodied up that April day! 

As Harrington fell, ye likewise fell— 

4 the door of the House wherein ye dwell ; 
As Harrington came, ye likewise came, 

And died at the door of your House of Fame! 


—Parliament voted down the Suakin-Berber Railway, 
a war measure. From July, 1882, to March, 1884, the 
African war cost England 250 killed and 915 wounded. 
One thousand died in Egypt and over 4000 were sent 
home as invalids. 

—Cicero says: ‘‘ There are two kinds of contention— 
one by reason, the other by force; the former is proper to 
men, the latter to brutes.” 
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DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 
[This extract from a letter of a life-long friend of Peace, 


98, induces the continuance of the ‘‘ Diary:’’ ‘* With great de- 
light and interest I read your Diary.’’] 


Friday, Feb. 27. Preached Preparatory Lecture at 
Congregational Church, Everett, Mass. Luke xxiv., 25: 
‘* He was made known to them in the breaking of bread.’’ 

Sunday, March 1. Nearly my entire family with me 
at Communion at West Medford, Mass. One of them 
united with the church. I assisted the pastor at the 
Lord’s table, taught a Sunday School class and addressed 
the Misslousey Concert on the antagonism. fundamental 
and practical, between war and missions. It was replied, 
‘* War has often opened the way for missionary effort.’’ 
Yes, in the same way that great fires made new streets 
possible and practicable in Boston. But the fire was a 
great calamity. One may be a more benevolent man 
than his father and make a wiser use of his inheritance 
than when his father was alive. But that does not justify 
parricide. War is fire and murder. Therefore no good 
man or good nation would willingly employ it to remove 
obstacles,to missions. ‘‘ There is a more excellent way.”’ 


Tuesday, March 83. Attended Woburn Ministerial As- 
sociation at Melrose Highlands. The entire company of 
ministers cheerfully signed the Memorial in favor of Arbi- 
tration, after a few words of explanation. 


Thursday, March 5. A clear, close and precious ser- 
mon on the Holy Spirit by Rev. E. B. Mason, of Arling- 
ton. It seemed to me that human words could not be 
better fitted to convey the Divine thought and urge the 
desperate need of spiritual baptism and life. O, for that 
evidence of sonship that comes from being led by the 
Spirit. Rom. viii., 14. 

Sunday, March 8. Preached at Duxbury, Mass., twice, 
and taught a Bible class. The monument to Miles Stand- 
ish near the cellar of his house reminded me how well it 
was that the Pilgrims had among them but one profes- 
sional soldier, especially as that one did not seem an- 
imated by the spirit of the centurion whose daughter Christ 
healed. The old soldier’s town after an enterprising his- 
tory and having a charming location along the bay oppo- 
site Plymouth, is now chiefly remarkable, especially in win- 
ter, for business depression and general religious apathy. I 
found a cordial reception and received a kind contribution 
for Peace. 

Tuesday, March 10. Heard an essay by Principal John 
S. Chase of Somerville on ‘‘ Our Ideal War of the Revo. 
lution, a Historic Myth,”’ which is noticed in another part 
of this paper. It was followed by a discussion in which I 
was permitted to participate. The London Peace Society 
has published a tract by John Hemmenway on the same 
somewhat delicate subject with the same conclusion, viz: 
There might have been found a way to personal liberty 
and national independence less wasteful and wicked than 
war. 

Sunday, March 15. Beside a preaching, a funeral and 
Sunday School service at Pigeon Cove, I preached at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Rockport, in the afternoon 
on ‘* The Abolition of War,’ and gave an address in the 
Tenne at another place on ‘‘ The Education of Children 
in ne ove of War,” illustrated by my own experience as 
a boy. 

Friday, March 20. Acted as chaplain in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, as I did also subsequently in the House 
of Representatives. It was so often and earnestly im- 


pressed upon me beforehand by certain persons that such 
prayers must be brief, that I was led to think that none 
at all would probably be most acceptable to — To 
surrender to others one’s own convictions as to how he 
should pray and to be “‘straitened” in and by man and 
not ‘‘of God,” does not minister to devotional feeling. 
My impression is that the above prayers were more re- — 
markable for brevity than for any other quality. But God 
is judge. 


Sunday, March 22. After the usual morning and Sun- 
day School service, I occupied the evening with an address 
on ‘*Peace Lessons drawn from personal observations 
at the Battle of Gettysburg.” The localities were pointed 
out on a large map, and a collection was made for the 
Peace cause. 


Monday, March 23. Heard Rev. D. O. Clark and oth- 
ers at Salem on ‘‘ The relations of the Church to civil 
government.’’ I tried to point out that the Church must 
lead in the abolition of war in the present age, or God 
might permit men of infidel principles to take her place, 
as they have done to some extent in the anti-slavery and 
temperance reforms. A unanimous invitation was kindly 
extended to me by the Essex Congregational Club to open 
a discussion on Peace and War at the May meeting, which 
I accepted. 


Wednesday, March 25. Appeared with others before 
the joint committee on Federal Relations of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to advocate our Peace Memorial. 
The committee reported unanimously in its favor. (See 
addresses printed in other columns.) 


Sunday, March 29. A Peace service with the Congre- 
gational Church at Melrose, Mass., Rev. A. G. Bale, pastor. 
Enjoyed preaching peace, notwithstanding the snow-storm 
that reduced the size of the audience. A collection at 
some future day was suggested. 


Monday, March 30. Attended a meeting of Congrega- 
tional ministers, the object of which was to influence the 
International Sunday School Lesson committee which 
meets April 15, in the selection of topics for lessons for 
the next seven years. Temperance, Advent and Resurec- 
tion topics were commended, but no one there suggested 
that the children be set to studying the Christian doctrine 
of Peace. 


Thursday, April 2. Annual Fast Day in Massachu- 
setts; observed by many people as a holiday for feasting 
and amusement. Greatly enjoyed a union prayer meet- 
ing at West Medford at 11 A. M. and a similar but larger 

athering at the M. E. church at Medford at 7:45 P. M. 
esas Grant’s testimony to his interest in prayer, and 
his hope that he should *‘ put no obstacles in the way of tts 
answer”’ in his behalf—a remark made on the previous 
Friday in his sick-room to Gen. O. O, Howard—was com- 
mented on. It was good to hear of distinguished soldiers 
speaking of and praying to the Prince of Peace. The 
minimum of penitence and devotion and the maximum of 
amusement and entertainment seems to be the custom of 
our times. Lent abolished. Christmas and Easter mag- 
nified. ‘The crown without the cross. The reigning with- 
out the suffering. Small praying—large singing. This 
is the all but universal tendency. 


Sunday, April5. Taster. Preached at Baptist chureh, 
Rockport, and received a contribution. O, for such a 
‘* resurrection” of brotherly love as will expel the now 
awakening war spirit from the world! 
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Sunday, April 12. Vreached in the comparatively new 
manufacturing town of Maynard, named for the founder 
and principal owner of the mills. It was pleasant to find 
him at over four-score attending church, with interest, 
and expressing his abhorrence of war. He was for years 
deacon and superintendent of the Sabbath-school, a posi- 
tion which his son now fills. The church was twice well 
filled, notwithstanding the lowering skies. The people 
were interested in the abolition of war and are soon to 
contribute to our cause. Rev. Edwin Smith is the 
beloved and efficient pastor. 


Monday, April 13. Our room was crowded with people 
interested to hear Don Arturo de Marcoartu on Arbitra- 
tion. It seemed good to listen to a man of Spain, from 
which country we were taught to expect anything but 
peace, pleading for the brotherhood of man. 


Wednesday, April 15. The committee on International 
Lessons for Sabbath-schools for seven years met to-day in 
Cincinnati. The following telegram was sent to them: 
‘* Do give us one or more lessons on peace,” and a letter was 
written urging that action, in case a system of topics 
doctrinal and practical should be adopted. Why should 
not the abolition of war take its place as a matter of 
Scriptural study? And what period so favorable to that 
study as youth? And what time so well adapted as the 
present? To ignore the subject seems like teaching a 
partial gospel. 

Boston, April 15, 1885. 
To the Committee on International Lessons, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Dear Brethren: It did not occur to me till the discus- 
sion in last Monday’s Ministers’ meeting that possibly the 
Committee might adopt special topics for Sabbath-school 
Lessons of a doctrinal or practical or reformatory kind. 

If that policy obtains, I want to see at least one Sab- 
bath a year devoted to teaching children that there is 
some more excellent way of settling disputes between 
nations as well as between individuals than the” fighting 


way. 

if esus taught this in the Sermon on the Mount and also in 
the Garden when the folly and futility of fighting was de- 
monstrated by the permitted mistake of Peter which the 
Lord so quickly remedied. Our Lord’s prayer on the 
cross and the whole fundamental idea of the Gospel as 
Love—as the Golden Rule—and as a mission power to save 
and not destroy, is confirmatory of the ancient title, Prince 
of Peace—at whose birth the unerring angels sang ‘* Peace 
on Zarth/” 

The “sword” Christ brought had no steel init. It 
never drew blood. It was the sword of the Spirit. We 
believe in contention—(for faith, truth, righteousness), but 
not in bloodshedding. Reason, Conscience, Love, all were 
given men to settle disputes without fighting. There are 
few Bible texts against Slavery, few against Intemper- 
ance, few against Polygamy. ‘The testimony of the Old 
Testament nas been quoted in favor of these now ad- 
mitted wrongs, as it has in favor of war. But Christ and 
the Holy Spirit and the spirit of our times, so far as it is 
Christian, are against war, and what makes for war. Do 
provide for the regular and systematic instruction of the 
young in the Gospel as bringing personal, social and 
national peace. 


This request I ventured to telegraph to the Committee. | 


If special topics are to be recommended, do place this 
among them. 


May I not claim to represent in this request all Christian 
people who have given the matter serious consideration. 
#1 know your honorable Committee agree with us in 
principle. May we not have their aid practically? With 
highest respect, your obedient servant and brother in 
Christ. R. B. Howarp, Sec. of American Peace Society. 


GENERAL GRANT AND PEACE. 


The consistency if not the sincerity of eminent soldiers 
as advocates of peace is sometimes questioned. %But no 
one can know better than they the hideous wicked- 
ness and barbarous cruelty of war. The following testi- 
mony of Rev. S. Gilbert, D.D., of Chicago, is every whit 
true: 

‘* Whenever history makes permanent record of the 
eminent services to the country, and to civilization, of 
General Grant, it will not fail to make prominent mention, 
not merely of his military achievements, but as well of his 
great influence in the cause of peace. He abhorred war; 
he loved peace ; he believed that the civilized nations of 
the earth might be in better business than in consuming 
their strength in war, and war’s ever-menacing prepara- 
tions. But especially is his presidential administration to 
be remembered for its humane and resolute inauguration 
of the so-called Indian ‘ peace policy.” That was by far 
the most important bit of civil service reform which the 
National Government had ever attempted.’’ 

General Grant in an interview with the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, said: ‘‘ Though I have been trained as a 
soldier and have participated in many battles ¢here never 
was a time when, in my opinion, some way could not have 
been found of preventing the drawing of the sword. 1 \ook 
forward to an epoch when & court recognised by all nations 
will settle international differences instead of keeping 
large standing armies, as they do in Europe.” 

He wrote to the National Arbitration League, held 
November 27, 1884, in the city of Philadelphia, and pre- 
sided over by Bishop Simpson as president, and by Hon. 
John Welsh as first vice-president: ‘‘My views on the 
subject of peaceful arbitration in the settlement of inter- 
national differences instead of the sword have not changed. 

* * * It is only by keeping the subject alive, how- 
ever, that it can be accomplished.”’ 

On his journey round the world General Grant was 
asked to act as umpire between China and Japan in a dis- 
pute as to Loo Choo. On this occasion he remarked to 
Prince Kung, the Chinese Chief Minister, ** An arbitra- 
tion between two nations may not satisfy either party at 
the time, but é satisfies the conscience of mankind, and must 
commend itself more and more as a means of adjusting 
disputes. The world is becoming civilized and learning 
that there is a better way to settle difficulties than , by 
fighting.” 


— Krupp, the famous gun-maker, employs 20,000 men. 
His whole establishment comprises the factories at Essen ; 
three coal mines at Essen and Bochum; 547 iron mines 
in Germany ; several iron mines in the north of Spain, in 
the environs of Bilboa; the blast furnaces; a range at 
Meppen; seventeen kilometers in length, for gunnery 
experiments ; other smaller ranges, and four steamers for 
marine transport. The number of blast furnaces in use is 
eleven, of other furnaces 1542. There are 439 steam 
boilers, 82 steam hammers, and 450 steam engines, 
of 185,000 horse-power altogether. He is now mannu- 


facturing for the Italian Government a monster gun, 
which will weigh 130 tons. 
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‘THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Church entertainments for raising money imitate those 
of the Christian and Sanitary Commissions, and those of 


the Grand Army of the Republic, and therefore ‘the. 


theatre gets into the churches,” and, alas! raffles sometimes 
get into the vestry—‘* The Cause is so good you know! ” 

A city missionary remarks upon the increased trouble 
in families resulting in multiplied divorces. He is often 
told in his visits *‘it did not use to be so before the 
war.” 

Intemperance was fastened upon many an officer and 
soldier in the war and has never been shaken off Reun- 
ions of soldiers too often are accompanied by drunken- 
ness. 

Pauperism is not only increased among really needy 
soldiers, their wives and children, but help seems to be 
willingly, aecepted by some able to support themselves 
and families, with a consequent loss of self-respect, dan- 
gerous and degrading. 

And now, monster petitions have gone to Congress, 
that every soldier, rich or poor, sick or well, may be par- 
tially supported by the Government! Mendicancy and 
Pauperism seem to have lost their disgrace in the eyes of 
many a citizen demoralized by the war and its boun- 
ties, and pensions. And yet great preachers ‘have de- 
clared that army-life is the great school of heroism, self- 
denial, consecration to high ends, and the courage 
which counts life cheaper than honor ! 

The self-respecting soldier who gave himself to his 
country with such motives must feel the ignominy to which 
mercenary pension agents and even more that to which 
his demoralized comrades invite him. 


WAR AVERTED. 


English friends of peace under the leadership of John 
Morley and Leonard H. Courtney, urged pacific measures 
in Afghanistan as zealously as they recently begged for 
peace in the Soudan. They admit that England has 
duties as well as rights in Afghanistan, in view of the vast 
interest at stake in India, but they insist that a war with 
Russia is not the way to fulfil the duties or maintain the 
rights. The Czar of Russia, they say, cannot be treated 
like the alleged prophet on the Nile. It may be quite 
possible to offer to decline battle with Arabs in the Sou- 
dan, but when the White Czar puts troops into the field 
for a certain purpose they are very apt to stay there until 
that purpose is accomplished. On the other hand, they 
say there are several millions of Hindoos, who are now 
peaceful, well governed and industrious, but who are 
being stimulated by shameful appeals to caste and 
heathion prejudices to a degree of fanaticism which will 
cause them to seek death before the Russian artillery. 
Mr. Morley says that England has it in her power to set 
these antagonistic hosts at each other’s throats, but he 
asked: ‘ Is there no better way?” He answers his own 
question by pointing to the admirable results of the 
Geneva Conference, which prevented a possible war be- 
tween the two greatest English-speaking powers on earth, 
and he asks: ** Why should not arbitration be employed 
in this case in place of sad and silly. methods which the world 
has outgrown?” The Peace Society, of which the leading 
light is the venerable radical, Mr. Henry Richard, M. P. 
for Merthyr-Tydvil, voted addresses to the Czar of Rus- 
sia and’ to the Empress of India, imploring them to avert 


RECENT LETTERS. 


Rey. H. Halsey of East Wilson, N. Y., who graduated 
at Williams College, 1811, and Andover Seminary 1814, 
and who has passed his ninetieth birthday, accompanies a 
generous contribution of money with a most cordial and 
encouraging letter. After expressing his interest in the 
published diary of the Secretary, and his good wishes for 
every portion of our work, ‘‘ No White House appvint- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘ could be of equal value and importance 
with that of an officer of the American Peace Society. My 
sympathy with the cause was of early date, though once I 
gloried in the Greek and Roman heroes of war. 

‘* Bellicum virtutem celebrare magnopere delectat, (‘It is 
very delightful to celebrate warlike virtue.’) Such was 
the title of my Salutatory at Williams College, 1811. In 
1812, in a medical office in Troy, N. Y., all things became 
new, and that sentiment was radically reversed. Three- 
score years ago it was my good fortune to meet at the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at Phila- 
delphia the stalwart William Ladd, who came there as a 
voluntary apostle to address the Assembly. His efforts 
(sad and shameful to say) were not seconded. The sub- 
ject was not thought to be homogeneous, and he failed of 
a hearing. Years after, when I was preaching at Niagara 
Falls, Mr. Ladd was my honored guest, and gave us a 
lecture. As the season advances I hope to take my accus- 
tomed journey in this vicinity and to distribute peace 
publications among the people,” 

Is not this bringing forth fruit in old age? 


Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. writes under date of April 
tenth: ‘‘I regret that it is out of my power to be with 
you at the meeting on the 15th inst. The cause is one 
which has my whole heart.” 


Rev. T. L. Shipman, D. D., who is considerably past 
fourscore circulated the peace memorial for signatures, and 
saw that it was presented to the Connecticut Legislature, 
unfortanately a little too late for action at this session. 
He quotes the prophets Isaiah and Micah, and then adds, 
‘¢ The day of peace looks distant, but He whose kingdom 
is over all is on the side of{peacemakers and will not suf- 
fer them to spend their strength for naught. President 
Dwight always repeated in his morning prayer, when I 
was in cullege, the entire promise contained in Isaiah xi, 
6-9. Ishall never forget the Sabbath afternoon in 1816 
when I approached the chapel, and a member of the Soph- 
omore class stepped up to Dr. Dwight who was just enter- 
ing the door saying, ‘ President Dwight, the news. of 
peace has just reached New Haven!’ What a prayer he 
offered that afternoon! The Lord bless you. and your 
fellow-laborer Rev. Mr. Dunham in your good work. Let 
all who desire peace unite in praying that France, Russia, 
England, China and Egypt may learn a better way of ‘set- 
tling their disputes than with sword and ball.” 


163 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mar. 26, 1885. 

Mr Enpiror: Unfortunately I did not receive your note 
respecting the ‘‘ Hearing ’’ at the State House till too late 
to strike that blow for peace. 
I'm afraid the principles of our Society are not making 
very rapid headway, just now, in Europe. You must 
train your guns against Bluster, as well as against war; 
for it-is as true now as ever, that. , 


bloodshed. Similar action was taken by the Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Association. 


‘* The nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels.”* 
Yours truly, Epwin Reep. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


RECENT OPINIONS. 

A reporter who asked Ex-Mayor Edson of New York 
what effect a foreign war—notably one between England 
and Russia—would have on business in this country, was 
told that while the immediate effect would be to ‘*‘ boom” 
provisions and breadstuffs, in a word, all commodities de- 
manded for the contending armies, the reaction that would 
follow peace would wipe out all the profits and more. The 
idea that the misfortunes of one nation make to the ad- 
vantage of another is a selfish theory which is fast losing 
believers, and will ultimately be consigned to the same 
limbo as that once favorite maxim, ‘‘ doubling the tax 
doubles the revenue.” 


Mr. Pericles Green says that with the £10,000,000 
sterling with which it is proposed ‘‘ to smash the Mahdi,” 
he will conquer the Soudan by building a railroad from 
the Red Sea to the Nile. When the railway is made, it 
places Berber within twenty-four hours of English men-of- 
war at Suakin, and who holds Berber holds 2000 miles of 
navigable water, stretching into the very heart of Central 
Africa. Run that railway across the desert and you will 
be able to hold in perfect security the whole of the inter- 
vening country, and the subsequent result will be incal- 
culable. Go there, declaring that you are not going to 
clear out till the Greek kalends, and all the tribes wil! 
help you, supply you with camels, will do your navvy 
work, will trade with you, and welcome you as their best 
friends. Instead of sending up the guards and sepoys, 
send up Manchester and Birmingham goods; make the 
sheik of each tribe a present of a consignment of samples, 
tell him that there is more to follow from the same place, 
and that your object in opening up the country is to bring 
tam of goods, and to sell them much cheaper than they 

ve ever been able to get them before. You will find 
that you will have plenty of offers of labor then. The 
name and the fame of the English, with their wonderful 
railway, will spread through the whole of the land, civili- 
zation will appear to be bearing down upon them on the 
wings of steam, and they will bow in homage before its 
omnipotence. 

Private war which devastated Europe during the middle 
ages was largely abolished by early peace associations 
called the ‘‘ Peace of God,” in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The clergy preached peace and proclaimed 
it in the name of the “Prince of Peace.” Are they 
doing as much in the nineteenth century to abolish pub- 
lic or national war? An excellent pastor enid to the 
Secretary, ‘‘ Our people would like to hear you preach, 
but not a peace sermon. We believe in war!” Then 
they ought to hear the Scriptural doctrine preached. Zhe 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. 


The role which Prince Bismarck has chosen to assume 
lately in his dealings with the European powers is that 
of a peaceinaker. There is no more pupular catchword 
with the German press than the cry that Germany is the 
keystone of the arch of European peace. The confer- 
ence of the three emperors at Skierniewice last Septem- 
ber was preceded and followed by official declarations 
that the preservation of the unbroken calin of Europe 
was the dearest wish of the imperial allies. No one idea 
is more constantly impressed upon the minds of the read- 
ing public than that Germany has now no higher am- 
bition than to make herself the unselfish meditator be- 
tween the other powers.— Boston Advertiser. 


GOING TO HEAVEN ALONE. 

BY PROF. T. C. UPHAM, D. D. 
High in the hilis the wild bird hath its nest, 
nd utters loud its melodies of song; 


But vain its music, if no other 
Is there to mate it and its notes prolong. 


And so in heaven, think not to dwell alone, 
In cold and hopeless solitude apart; 

For heaven is love; and love would leave its throne 
If at its side there were no other heart. . 


Then heavenward soar, but others there, 

And learn, that heaven is vieg and receiving; 
It hath no life, which others do not share ; 

Its life doth live by its great art of giving. 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 

After a desultory warfare in Tonquin, an ally of China, 
and an unprovoked attack on the Chinese forts which de- 
fended the coal fields of the island of Formosa, a French 
defeat roused the anger of the nation. The French Leg- 
islative body virtually deposed the ministry at the head of 
which was M. Jules Ferry, and almost unanimously voted 
a formal declaration of war, and the necessary appropria- 
tions. ‘* Revenge our fallen soldiers!” is the cry that 
stirs France to invade China. The same cry is raised in 
England against the Arabs of the Soudan. On the other 
hand Russia and England seem disposed to negotiate as 
to the Afghan frontier rather than to rush into the war. 
(See telegram on page 76.) President Barrios in Cen- 
tral America threatens to force a union of those states at 
the point of the sword. The Indians and half-breeds of 
Manitoba are in rebellion against the Dominion of Canada. 
A High Court of Arbitration cannot be established too 
soon. There is great danger that in many cases it will 
prove ‘* too late.” 


ABOLITION OF WAR. 


When we consider that a war can cost a nation a 
million lives, that it can burden it with taxation for gen- 
erations, that it can engender hatred that does not quiet 
itself for years, that it begets numberless species of 
crime, we are appalled. How does war differ from 
a brutal fight between two boys on the street, except that 
it robs a nation of the men to till her soil and handle her 
machinery, sheds the blood of hundreds of thousands of 
inoffensive men, makes multitudes of wives husbandless, 
and children fatherless. No self-respecting man ever 
lifts his hand in violence against another man; he has 
outgrown it. How, then, can a nation in its dignity and 
with conscience put bullets through hundreds of thousands 
of human beings, setting the flower of its own manhood 
up as targets for the enginery of war? When civilization 
advances one step farther we shall look back on the days 
of bloodshed as among the fiendish relics of barbarism. 
Why not have all national and international differences 
adjusted by arbitration? There is, we believe, a petition 
before our own legislature asking Congress at its next 
session to pass a bill already before it looking to the es- 
tablishment by all civilized nations of a permanent con- 
gress of arbitration. We are assured that our local 
representatives will be a unit in the advocacy of this 
measure. It is brought forward, if we mistake not, upon 


the petition of the American Peace Society, through their 
new secretary, R. B. Howard. Success to the measure 
and all honor to the society and its officers who devote 
themselves to the abolition of war.—Somerville Journal. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


A SIGNIFICANT MEETING IN BOSTON. 


The following circular letter was issued by the secretary 
of the American Peace Society : 


‘*No. 6 Conarecationat House, 
Boston, April 9, 1885. 

“His Excettency Don Artcro pg Marcoartvu, of Spain, 
a distinguished advocate of International Arbitration, has 
consented to address the friends of Peace at the above 
room, Monday, April 18, at3r.m. He will be remem- 
bered as the nobleman who offered a prize of $1500 
which was awarded to our countryman, Mr. A. P. Sprague, 
of Troy, N. Y., for the best essay on arbitration. His 
influence helped secure the arbitration clause in the pend- 
ing Spanish Treaty. 

**You are cordially invited. We will be glad to see lady 
and other friends with you.” 

The invitation was responded to by ladies and gentle- 
men filling the room to its utmost capacity. Hon. E. 8. 
Tobey took the chair. After prayer by Rev. R. P. Steb- 
bins, D.D., the president cordially welcomed Don Mar- 
coartu and introduced him to the audience, remarking up- 
on his distinguished services in the cause of arbitration in 
Spain, England and America. We regret that we can 

ve the admirable addresses of the president and of Don 

arcoartu in this issue only in part as our columns for 
the present month were already occupied. The latter 
modestly referred to audiences he had had the honor to 
address in behalf of the cause of “ Internationalism” for 
nineteen years in Paris, Brussels, London, Vienna, Berne, 
Geneva, The Hague, Amsterdam, Rome, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Bremen, Cologne, Madrid, Lisbon, Rio 
Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Montreal and in our 
own country. ‘It was to me an honor, duty and pleas- 
ure to visit Boston, the Athens of America, where the first 
resolutions ever passed by a legislative body were adopted 
‘for the amicable adjustment of all international disputes 
instead of a resort to war.’ This was done by the 
Massachusetts Senate in 1832 and by the entire Legislature 
in 1834, and again in 1853. The principle of the resolu- 
tions has been carried out by Holland, Sweden, Belgium, 
England and Italy during the last twelve years. 

' * From the peace of Westphalia up to the present time, 
in the space of two centuries and one-fourth, upward of 
1290 treaties of peace have been entered into, resulting, 
for the most part, from preceding wars; but not a single 
international tribunal has yet been established, nor. is 
there any valid recognition of a magna charta to serve as 
a code which shall be binding upon the nations. 

“It is now sixty-one years since the initiation, in No- 
vember, 1825, of preliminary negotiations for the convok- 
ing of the international congress at Panama, inaugurated 
June 22, 1826. It appears that we are living just before 
& new war between England and Russia. The Crimean 
war cost 70,000 men and £30,000,000. Even before the 
impending war has broken out the British consols have 
fallen 6 per cent., Russian 12 per cent., and all European 
stocks and shares of railways and other companies have 
fallen enormously. The loss of European wealth has 
been already more than £20,000,000. Why the impend- 
ing Anglo-Russian war? Russia wishes to enlarge her 
immense territories in view of going to Bombay. England 
fears to lose her prestige in the East. One of the great 
errors of the nations is to believe that political happiness 
of the individual is dependent on extension of territory. 
Time will, in the end, convince the civilized nations that 
political happiness is produced by culture, power of pro- 


duction and mechanical appliances for utilizing and trans- 
porting the fruits of their industry. I think it would be 
better for British prestige to invest £20,000,000 in Ireland 
and India in railways, canals, education, sanitary works 
and care of the laborers.” 

Don Marcoartu’s address was succeeded by the intro- 
duction by Rev. A. E. Winship of the following resolu- 
tions, which were discussed in a spirited manner by the 
mover, the secretary, S. C. Bancroft, Esq., and Rev. 
R. P. Stebbin$, D. D. 

Tt seers that the peace resolutions unanimously reported 
by the committee on federal relations, in the absence of 
the gentleman who had charge of them, had a brief and 
superficial discussion in the House of Representatives and 
were hastily rejected under the lead of a very few men 
who seemed to regard the matter as merely humorous. 

Dr. Stebbins expressed what he termed ‘ apostolic in- 
dignation”’ over the affair. He thought the names of the 
men who voted against the resolutions ought to be adver- 
tised in big letters that the people might know them and 
administer deserved rebuke. _ 

The resolutions were adopted as follows : 

Whereas, The peace of the nation is disturbed 
numerous wars and rumors of wars affecting both - 
spheres. 

Whereas, The civilizing and Christianizing influences 
of the world are threatened by the attitude of Christian 
peoples who decline to seek the adjustment of differences 
of veaceful arbitration. 

Whereas, Our own State Legislature has by its recent 
levity in discussion and enthusiastic rejection of peace 
measures that have been three times adopted by our fathers 
in legislative assemblies, placed our Commonwealth in an 
attitude of apparent hostility to the principles of arbitra- 
tion by means of which threatened bloodshed and waste 


| of treasure might be averted ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we congratulate the friends and advo- 
cates of peace upon the timely arrival of His Excellency 
Senor Don Arturo de Marcoartu of Spain, whose distin- 
guished service in the advocacy of international arbitra- 
tion in the Cortes, of which he was a member, and gener- 
ous personal gifts and sacrifice make his counsel valuable 
and his presence inspiring. 

Resoived, That the apparent antagonism at home and 
abruad to the principles of peaceful adjustment of national 
differences makes more prominent the necessity of greater 
devotion to our cause, of more ardor in our work. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to His Excel- 
lency for his address on this occasion and assure him of 
our sympathy and co-operation with this great work in 
which he is engaged. 

Resolved, That the American Peace Society and its 
friends assembled this 13th day of April, 1885, a 
and indorse the recommendation to the legislative ies 
of this and other countries, contained in his address. 


The ‘‘ recommendation” referred to was a hearty en- 
dorsement of the efforts now being made by the friends of 
peace in America to secure an arbitration clause in every 
treaty and a permanent international tribunal called 
together by our own government to which disputes 
between nations shall be referred for arbitration. After 
the adjournment of the meeting, which in size and interest 
surpassed any held by the society for a number of years, 
many availed themselves of the opportunity for an intro- 
duction to the distinguished visitor. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


Some representative friends of peace and arbitration. 


gathered at the Massachusetts State House, March 25th, 
on invitation of the Committee on Federal Relations,* to 
state the grounds on which legislative action was desired. 

After reading the Memorial addressed to the Legis- 
lature by citizens of Massachusetts, and the Resolutions 
in favor of a permanent International Court of Arbitra- 
tion, R. B. Howard, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, remarked as follows : 

All of us are probably convinced that war as a remedy 
for national disputes has. proved inadequate. The con- 
science and common sense of the civilized world have out- 
gore the .ancient, silly and sinful method. Its absur- 

ity, extravagance and iniquity are confessed. States- 
men are casting about for some other and more effectual 
remedy in international difficulties. The old way will be 
practised till some better one is devised. Some of the 
nations, notably the United States, Italy and Great Bri- 
tain, incorporate clauses in their treaties referring disputes 
which cannot be settled by negotiation to umpires mutu- 
ally chosen. Forty (40) times during this century arbitra- 
tion has averted wars which seemed inevitable. 

To extend to all countries which will accept it, this 
beneficent practice; to render a custom, as yet merely 
local and temporary, universal and permanent; such is 
the object of the Congressional action proposed. 

A bill introduced to the National House of Represen- 
tatives by Mr. Evans, of Pennsylvania, in March, 1884, 
seems to cover this ground. It provides for a convention 
of representatives from all countries, invited by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to meet at Washington, dis- 
cuss, and if possible, settle the preliminaries for a per- 
manent High Court of Arbitration. A number of meet- 
ings for this object have been held voluntarily and at their 
own charges, by statesmen, publicists and philanthro- 
pists, since the Paris Peace Congress of 1849. It is now 
proposed that Governments themselves shall, by their 
representatives, meet in council. An instructive and 
encouraging precedent has heen afforded by the West 
African Congress, lately in session at Berlin. Accredited 
representatives of fourteen States met, discussed and 
determined the government, institutions and relations of 
a vast territory on the Congo, for which, if they had fol- 
lowed the ancient precedent, they would have fought. 

The United States of America, at peace at home and 
abroad and far removed from many of the jealousies and 
conflicts which agitate the nations of Europe, but in close 
proximity with American States that have often needed 
pacification, is in a situation to take the initiative. The 
times are propitious. The new Administration has been 
fortunate in securing advisers, some of whom are re- 

ed. as authority in questions of international law. 

of these (Hon. Francis Wharton, LL. D.) is ina 
position where his well-known views and character can 
but prove effective for good. 

We come before the Massachusetts Legislature to ask 
it to. memorialize Congress in favor of the passage of the 
Bill in question, a copy of which is hereby presented. The 


*The gentlemen constituting the committee are as follows: (They 
unanimously in favor of the desired legislative action. ) 

esers.. Martin V. B. Jefferson, of Worcester, and Alexander 

B. MeGahey, of Boston, of the Senate; Messrs. James Hadley, of 

Leominster, Charles L. Randall, of Boston, Isaac G. Stetson, of 

Hanover, Frank L. Wilder, of Sterling, Marshall V. Stowe, of 

Granville, William H. Flynn, of Somerville, and Noah Prescott, 
of Westford. 


friends of Arbitration in Congress and in the country 
deem this measure wise and timely. But such is the 
general apathy of the public mind when war does not 
immediately threaten, and so little do many of our public 
men interest themselves in that which is in no way con- 
nected with party or personal politics, that this con- 
fessedly beneficent and necessary measure seems ‘likely 
to still ‘‘lie on the table.’’ 

Hence we appeal to this honorable committee, and 
through you to the Legislature of Massachusetts, as we 
intend to do to every one of the State Legislatures, for 
help. 

Massachusetts has repeatedly put herself on record in 
favor of Arbitration, notably in 1853, Her great states- 
man, Charles Sumner, was a leading advocate of inter- 
national peace. All the powers of his mind were directed 
to this subject, and to it he had consecrated his remain- 
ing years, when death interrupted his expressed purpose. 

The war spirit roused in 1861-5 by our civil conflict has 
subsided. The great experiment of the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion proved successful and its awards are being distri- 
buted. Good men of all nations are looking for a sub- 
stitate for war. The great body of the people in every 
civilized land desire it. They ardently long for less op- 
pressive taxes, exemption from conscription, less blood- 
shed, and a longer period in which the wounds of war may 
be healed by the settled confidence, the industrial avo- 
cations and kind charities which peace engenders. Public 
opinion is ripe for action. 


WHAT IS WANTED. 


The Bill before Congress, the passage of which you are 
desired to request, proposes a single and practical mea- 
sure. [t authorizes and requests the President of the 
United States to invite such Governments as he may 
choose to meet to consider and determine the best mea- 
sures to promote peace and amity among the nations. and 
appropriates $100,000 to pay the expenses of the same. 
It suggests a permanent Tribunal for Arbitration as the 
thing to be considered and provided for. This is a step 
is advance. Nations have occasionally held congresses 
or conventions when grave emergencies have occurred. 
They have, with or without special stipulations in treaties, 
appointed umpires, as in the Northeast Boundary and 
the Fisheries questions between our country and Great 
Britain. 

The demand now is for a High Court of Arbitration 
which, if not in perpetual session, may come together 
when necessary, and fully consider and advise concerning 
disputes which arise because of the conflict of laws, the 
uncertainty of boundaries, the difference of interpretation 
of treaty language, the rights of neutrals, maritime, and 
a multitude of other questions which continually threaten 
the peace of the world. Such a Tribunal constituted of 
the wisest representatives of the nations, men of legal 
learning and judicial ability, not hastily summoned from 
other and pressing pursuits, but permanently chosen and 
assigned to these duties, must command respect and con- 
fidence. Its decisions would exert a moral influence, the 
force of which cannot be estimated. It would unite the 
civilized world against any Government whose claims it 
had pronounced unjust. Its very existence would act as 
a constant restraint upon belligerency and serve to su 
press those sudden outbursts of the war spirit, which in 
the past have for the time rendered all efforts to reason 
futile. 
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The accompanying Memorial is not numerously signed, 
simply because we deemed it unnecessary. Signatures 
have not to our knowledge, in a single instance, beeu 
refused. We present the names of some of the foremost 
men in this State. 

The Memorial was adopted unanimously by both bran- 
ches of the Maine Legislature and presented to the Senate 
of the United States, Friday, March 20, 1885. We now 
need the example of Massachusetts to give force to the 
arguments which we are using in Illinois, Colorado, New 
York and other States to secure their co-operation. 
Remarks were then made as follows by 


Rev.. H. C. DUNHAM, of Bostgn. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

Little need be added to the clear and forcible statement 
of Secretary Howard on the objects of this hearing. We 
are here in the interests of international peace. We seek 
to avert the calamities of war by methods of reason and 
justice, rather than by the dread arbitrament of the sword. 
The action sought is in accord with the spirit of the age, 
and with the best sentiment of mankind. It is within my 
memory that the peace reform was advocated on philan- 
thropic grounds. But of late years this vital reform has 
entered the realm of diplomacy and statesmanship. The 
gentleman who preceded me called attention to the nu- 
merous cases of successful arbitration recorded. There is 
an earnest desire on the part of good men in this and 
other countries, that our government should take the initi- 
ative in seeking the establishment of an international tri- 
bunal for the settlement of difficulties arising among 
nations. The reasons are obvious. We are three thou- 
We are not complicated in the 
disputes of other governments. We study the arts of 
peace and the result is our wonderful prosperity. 

Gentlemen, I cherish the beautiful and, as I believe, 
practical thought that our own beloved country, in the 
grand progress of Christian civilization, may, to her credit 
and honor, become the peacemaker among the nations. 

Mr. Dunham was followed by 


A. E. WINSHIP, of Somerville. 


Mr. CuarrMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE : 

- War has occupied too prominent a place in the thought 
and interest of the world. It makes the staple of school 
histories. Incidents of battle make the popular illustra- 
tions in oratory. A thrilling historical novel needs to be 
connected with war times. Our boys in their reading 
and study are impressed with the grandeur of war. News- 
papers with flaming headlines give prominence to every 
war item actual or prospective. 

All this is demoralizing. There needs to be emphatic, 
decisive effort to glorify the peace measures of statesmen. 
Whatever can be said or done that shall induce the press 
and the platform to give heed to peace and arbitration 
will be a positive gain to society. If this Legislature, 
through the favorable action of your committee, can en- 
dorse the action of those members of Congress who are 
seeking the establishment of a permanent International 
Congress for peaceful arbitration. it will do the age in 
which they live a definite service. and may be an inesti- 
mable blessing to posterity. The Geneva arbitration tri- 
bunal was of greater moment than many battles, and yet 
there is lamentable ignorance thereon such as no one 
would allow himself to exhibit in regard to prominent 
battles. 

When the air is full of war and rumors of war across 
the waters, let there be one well-defined note of Peace go 


out from these legislative halls. In the name of justice 
give us arbitration. War settles nothing except to deter- 
mine which is the stronger “pp the fight, or which is 
the more skilfvl in the duel. ar gives victory to the 
stronger not the better side. Arbitration would give 
equal rights to England and Egypt, Russia aud Afghan- 
istan, France and Madagascar. We ought to encourage 
that tribunal which promises at one and the same time to 
accomplish the greatest good without violence. 

Such a court of arbitration must be established as a 
permanent force to be effectual. For instance: When, 
recently, France and China were in difficulty, China wanted 
arbitration, but France, knowing herself to be in the 
wrong. but having force to gain her end, declined ; where- 
as, had there been a court of appeal for them, the public 
sentiment of the nations would have been sufficient to 
have demanded that it be so referred, and semi-civilized 
China would have had justice as well as France. Massa- 
chusetts, through her representatives, can well afford to 
be in the fore-front of such legislative activity. 

The hearing was closed by 


F. B. GILMAN, Ese., of Cambridge. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

One of the members of this honorable committee has 
just excused himself from this hearing on the ground.of 
an important engagement on the railroad committee. It 
occurred to me that it might not be unfair for us to as- 
sume that the subject of our petition, as it lies in his 
mind, is unimportant. Nor is this strange. So it appears 
probably to the great majority of people. They do not 
consider this fact, viz.. that the money cost of our late 
war for a single day ($1,000.000) would build thirty miles 
of solid railroad. It would erect forty churches at $25,- 
000 each. It would carry on the missionary operations 
of one of our largest societies two entire years. It would 
endow four colleges at the West more amply than any 
one of them is now endowed. Measure the importance 
of ayerting war by the least of its expenses and any finan- 
cier will at once feel it. 

Our cause is also that of honor and justice. .No weak 
nation can protect itself from the encroachments. of one 
that is strong, unscrupulous and rapacious. Buta court 
of arbitration, to which all international differences should 
be referred, would decree justice. Its decree would be 
respected. Congress needs only to be informed that pab- 
lic sentiment demands action, and it will go forward. , If 
this committee will aid the Massachusetts Legislature to 
give its voice for a permanent Court of Arbitration, it 
will do much to secure that grand result. No nobler 
work can occupy you as legislators, No subject of 
greater importance or world-wide scope will or can be 
presented to your honorable body. The question of * 
averting wars, with their extravagant waste and horrible 
shedding of blood, vastly outweighs any questions of tem- 
porary business or internal improvement. This sabject 
is serious enough to call for your earnest attention, and 
good enough to enlist your enthusiastic support. © -- 


—Prof. Seely says: ‘* Civil society has for its principal 
object the prevention of private war.”. Why should not 
those civil societies, then, called nations, unite to prevent 
wars between themselves? That which has taken place be- 
tween Scottish clans and on the English border may also 
come to pass between Germany and France, the United 
States and Mexico. 
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CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


BY SIR H. WOTTON. 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 
passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public fame or private breath; 
Who envies none that chance doth raise 
Or vice; who never ur“srstood— 
How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor ways of state, but ways of good; 
Who hath his life from rumors freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make accusers 3 
Who God doth late and early pra 
More of his grace than gifts to Tena; 
And entertains the harmless da 
With « well chosen book or friend; 
This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


STRIVING AGAINST WAR. 


The leading statesmen of Europe are earnestly endeav- 
oring to avoid armed conflicts between the nations which 
they represent. Earl Granville, British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, delivered a long speech in the House of 
Lords on Friday evening, the 6th inst., about the Bis- 
marck controversy. He said that it was now more than 
ever before to the interests of Germany and England 
that the relations between the two governments should 
be good, because it was at the time when both powers 
were about to meet each other in all parts of the world. 
‘¢ Whilst each power will maintain its rights, both ought 
to advance,” continued the speaker, ‘‘in their common 
work of extending commerce and civilization in a spirit 
of candid co-operation.’ my efforts,” said Lord 
Granville, in conclusion, “ will be exerted in favor of 
the conciliatory policy which Prince Bismarck has 
sketched out.”” Count Herbert Bismarck, on the same 
day, visited the Prince of Wales. He was charged with 
the conveying of a special communication to the effect 
that the Emperor William was desirous of maintaining 
corflial relations between the statesmen of England and 
of Germany. Count von Munster, the German Ambas- 
sador, had a conference with Earl Granville, at which he 
is reported to have given assurance that Prince Bismarck 
was exerting his influence to induce M. de Giers, the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to agree to a simul- 
taneous withdrawal of Russians and Afghans from the 
disputed frontier outposts. 


The following cablegram was sent to Henry Richard, 
M. P., who is a leader in the Parliamentary opposition to 


the Russian war. 
Boston, Mar. 13, 1885. 
Hon. Henry Richard, M. P., 
London, Eng. ‘ 

The American Peace Society, representing American 
Christian sentiment, fully sympathizes with your efforts to 
avert an Anglo-Russian war. God grant success. 
B. Howarp, 


Secretary. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
BY HENRY T. CHEEVER, D. D. 
[ Concluded. ] 


Arrived at the theatre, as the world calls it, of General 
Jackson’s glory, and the spot where perished, in the 
fierce storm of war, so many of the veteran soldiers and 
brave officers of the British Wellington, a boy from the 
‘* Battel Ground Coffee House” (as the sign was awk- 
wardly spelt) pointed us to the oak under which General 
Packenham was borne to die, by his retreating soldiers. 
A large wooden house, with a gallery in front and 
a basement story of brick, was designated as that occu- 
pied by General Jackson. A mile or two farther down is 
the mansion house of General Villere, which was used as 
the headquarters of the British Army. 

The embankment of earth, which was thrown up for 
the protection of the American forces, is now much 
worn, indented, occasionally levelled with the plain. At 
the time of the battle it was six or seven feet high, and 
about six feet broad, extending one mile from the river 
to the Cypress Swamp in the rear. Along the whole ran 
a fosse, from which was taken the earth of the rampart, 
containing four or feet of water, and of the same breadth 
as the parapet. Upon the top of it eight batteries were 
planted, with embrasures of cotton bales piled trans- 
versely. Under cover of this friendly embankment the 
Americans, three thousand strong, took secure and deadly 
aim at the advancing columns of the British, and mowed 
down, like grass before the scythe, the hitherto victorious 
veteran troops of the Peninsular Campaigns. The battle 
commenced early in the day, before the thick fog of 
a January morning had cleared away from the river and 
land. 

Says the surviving British officer above alluded to, mi- 
nutely describing the terrific battle scene: ‘* The echo 
from the cannonade and musketry was so tremendous in 
the forest, that the vibration seemed as if the earth were 
cracking and tumbling to pieces, or as if the heavens 
were rent asunder by the most terrific peals of thunder 
that ever rumbled. It was the most awful and the 
grandest mixture of sounds to be conceived. The woods 
seemed to crack to an interminable distance. Each can- 
non report was answered one hundredfold, and produced 
an intermingled roar surpassing strange. And the flashes 
of fire looked as if coming out of the bowels of the earth, 
so little above the surface were the batteries of the 
Americans. 

** We had run the gauntlet from the left to the centre in 
front of the American lines, under a cross-fire, in hopes 
of joining in the assault, and had a fine view of the 
sparkling of the musketry and the liquid flashes of the 
cannon. And melancholy to relate, all at once many 
soldiers were met wildly rushing out of the dark clouds of 
smoke, lighted up by a sparkling sheet of fire, which hov- 
ered over the ensanguined field. Whole regiments were 
shattered and disported. All order was at an end; and 
the dismal spectacle was seen of the dark shadows 
of men, like skirmishers, breaking out of the clouds of 
smoke which majestically rolled along the even surface of 
the field. So astonished was I at such a panic that I said to 
a retiring soldier, ‘ Have we or the Americans attacked?’ 
for I had never seen troops in such a hurry without being 
followed. ‘No,’ replied the man, with a countenance 
of despair, and out of breath, as he ran away, ‘ we at- 
tacked, sir.’” For still the reverberation was so intense 
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toward the great woods, that any one would have thought 
the fighting was going on there instead of immediately in 

‘“*The misty field of battle was now inundated with 
wounded officers and soldiers, who were going to the 
rear from the right, left and centre. In fact, little more 
than one thousand soldiers were left unscattered out of 
the three thousand who attacked the American lines, and 
fell like blades of grass beneath the scythe of the mower. 
Packenham was killed; Gibbs was mortally wounded, 
and his brigade disported like dust before the whirlwind ; 
Keane was wourded. The fire of the Americans from 
behind their barricades, had been indeed so murderous, 
and had caused so sudden a repulse, that it was difficult 
to persuade ourselves such an event had happened—the 
whole affair being more like a dream, or some scene of 
enchantment than reality. And thus it was. On the 
left bank of the river three generals, seven colonels, and 
seventy-five officers and soldiers, had fallen in a few 

minutes. 

“ As soon as the action was over, and some troops were 
formed in our rear, we then, under a smart fire of grape 
and round shot, moved to the right and joined our own 
corps, which had been ordered to lie down at the edge of 
the ditch,—where for rive long hours the enemy plied 
us with grape and round shot. Some of the wounded 
lying in the mud or on the wet grass, managed to crawl 
away; but every now and then some unfortunate man 
was lifted off the ground by round shot, and lay killed or 
mangled. During the tedious hours we lay in front, it 
was necessary to lie at length on the ground to cover our- 
selves from the projectiles. An officer of our regiment 
was in a reclining posture, when a grape shot passed 
through both his knees. At first he sank back faintly, 
but at length, opening his eyes and looking at his 
wounds, he said, ‘Carry me away, I am chilled to death.’ 
As he was hoisted on the men’s shoulders, more round 
and grape shot passed his head. Taking off his hat he 
waved it, and after many narrow escapes got out of dan- 
ger, suffered amputation of both legs, and died of his 
wounds on shipboard, after enduring all the pains of the 
surgical operation, and passing down the lake in an open 
boat. 

“A wounded soldier, who was lying among the slain two 
hundred yards behind us, continued, without any cessa- 
tion, for two hours, to raise his arm up and down with a 
convulsive motion, which excited the most painful sensa- 
tion among us. And as the enemy’s balls every now and 
again killed or maimed some of us, we could not help 
casting our eyes towards the moving arm, which was a 
dreadful magnet of attraction. He even caught the at- 
tention of the enemy, who, without seeing the body, fired 
several round shot at it.” 

Such are a very few of the dreadful details of a no un- 
real tragedy, of wholesale human slaughter, as given by 
a hardened actor and sufferer in the same. Such is 
a faint portraiture of the horrors of every battle-field, 
leaving out of view the usual supplement of woes in the 
precipitate retreat of the vanquished, and the untold after 
misery of the wounded, maimed and crippled on both 
sides. I once heard an Italian physician, by the name of 
Darponti (a surgeon attached to Lord Wellington’s army 
in Spain), declare in conversation at the dinner table that 
for three months after the battle of Vittoria, in which the 
English were victorious, he ALONE AMPUTATED AS MANY AS 


TWENTY LIMBS EVERY DAY. 
A gentleman now resident in New Orleans, who was 


captain of an American troop of horse in the engagement, 
says, that after the action the field of battle was so 
thickly strewn with dead bodies, that he could have walked 
fifty yards without putting his foot upon the ground. A 
pavement of prostrate corses, that an hour before were 
erect with the spirit of life, their bosoms agitated with the 
fierce passions of conflict and the hopes of victory, now, 
alas, extended breathless on the plain; the undying 
spitits that animated them suddenly sent into eternity by 
the fatal bullets of an austere foe ! 

O, the madness and depravity of man! who will thus 
convert the fair face of nature into an armor of bi 
strife; and make the green lap of all-sustaining Ea: 
wet with the life-blood of her sons! And yet is the pro- 
fession of wars, the science of man-killing, the gen- 
tlemanly and honorable profession! And the warrior 
chief who slaughters on the grandest scale, who stab- 
bornly fights it out on that line, and thereby successfally 
resists the onset of hostile powers, must be for that 
rewarded with the highest honors in a nation’s power to 
give! 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory! 


As I stood upon the now nearly levelled breastwork, 
and the eye wandered over a verdant plain, clothed with 
all the emblems of quiet rural life, it was difficult to real- 
ize that the harsh battle-cry, the bray of trumpets and 
beat of martial drums, the ringing of steel on steel, 
the roar of artillery hurling iron hail against human 
breasts, the rattling of death-dealing musketry, the shouts 
of the victor, the curse and groan of the vanquished and 
wounded—were here once mingled in fearful confusion, a 
whirlwind of, tumult and death! The plow now turns up 
the soil that holds the mouldering remains of the slain, 
thick-sown with the leaden hail that did the fatal execu- 
tion of that memorable day. The luxuriant sugar-cane 
now fattens upon the carnage which the demon of 
war then made. The oaks in the vicinity, perforated 
with numerous bullets, and having the slain sepultured 
beneath their shadows, are striking objects to cluster 
around them the associations of the past. Of how many 
last looks were their green branches the repositories ! 


GERMANS REBELLING AGAINST CONSCRIP- 
‘TION. 


A Berlin dispatch says: ‘‘A t deal of excitement 
has been caused here by the official returns of the military 
department of the government which have just been made 
public.. From these it appears that the growing disinclj- 
nation on the part of the male population of Germany 
to undergo military training and service is seriously men- 
acing the empire’s military strength. 14,702 men were 
sentenced during the past year for attempting to emigrate 
for the purpose of avoiding required military service. 
Cases against 14,178 more offenders in this particular line 
are still pending. But worse still, the number of other 


men from whom a re-service is due, and who, during the 
past year, refused both to report for duty and to furnish 
the required excuses for the failure to enroll themselves, 
amounted to the extraordinary number of 108,251.” 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR A MISTAKE. 

Such was the title of an able essay by John 8. Hayes, 
Priacipal of the Foster School, Somerville, Mass., March 
10th, read before the Hillside Club of that city. He took 
the view advocated by John Hemmenway in his well- 
known tract. He did not justify the conduct of England, 
but maintained that personal liberty and national inde- 
pendence might have been secured without eight years of 
fratricidal strife. 

The British government taxed the colonies less than 
their proportion of the war debt, which had been incurred 
in defending them against their only enemies, the Indians 
and the French. For the sake of the peace and prosperity 
of the colonies England had taxed herself exorbitantly 
in men and money. She was in great financial straits in 
consequence, and asked the colonies to bear an insignifi- 
cant part. of the burden of that debt. It was levied in 
precisely the same way that the debt had been incurred, 
and the colonies, having never objected to England’s 
spending the money for them ‘“ without representation,” 
had no moral right to object to a trifling tax levy by the 
same authority. 

If, however, there was irregularity in the process justi- 
fying remonstranre it did not offer any excuse for plung- 
ing England, America and France into a bloody war of 
unparalleled suffering. That they violated with impunity 
their own high claim to honor was sharply emphasized by 
reference to their uncharitableness, severity and cruelty in 
dealing with those who honestly believed the war a crime. 
They not only taxed men who did not believe the war right, 
but they forcibly confiscated the entire wealth and made the 
man an exile from his native land if he declined to sustain 
the war that they inaugurated rather than pay a paltry 
stamp duty. He showed the grave inconsistency of our 
Revolutionary fathers. The lack of conscience exhibited 
in their giving of large land grants to officers who would 
enlist against the English, taking for the grants land that 
was never rightly the colonists’, but which England had 
secured by treaty from France, was pithily put. Another 
sharp thrust at these ancient patriots was that which re- 
cited their relations with the French, making terms with 
them. by which they agreed never to make peace with 


- England until France secured all she wanted, actually con- 


tinuing the war with all its horrors two years after Eng- 
land was ready to grant all the colonists desired, because 
France could not get all she wanted, and finally making 
peace without any reference to her agreement with the 
French. The arraignment of the evils of war was the 
most forcible and convincing. 


A BETTER WAY. 
Yet, notwithstanding the warlike tenor of late ad- 
vices, it is hard to forego the hope that the questions at 
issue may be settled without aresort toarms. Neither of 


_ the two great powers concerned can, it would appear, be 


really desirous to assume the tremendous hazards of a 
great war with no greater provocation than is afforded by 
this Afghan question. There could scarcely be a better op- 
portunity than this for testing the effectiveness of arbitration 
as a remedy, for all the points in contest are of a kind to 
be more satisfactorily determined in that manner than in 
any other. There is entire agreement in England upon 
the necessity of resisting any encroachments by Russia 
upon the territory of Afghanistan. But there is no agree- 
ment in England or elsewhere as to the line which deter- 
mines the northwestern frontier of Afghan territory. 
Whether Pendjeh, for example, which is now occupied by 


an Afghan force, is actually in Afghanistan is a point 
upon which military opinion in England differs, and the 
German maps are against the Afghan view. These con- 
siderations lend force to the demand which England is re- 
puted to have made of Russia to proceed with the delimi- 
tation of the frontier. That demand affords a means of 
testing the Russian sincerity. If Russia really wants the 
frontier question settled, she will yield a ready compliance 
to the English demand, and will dispatch her long-delayed 
Commissioner to join Sir Peter Lumsden. If, on the other 
hand, she wants war, and is using these frontier uncer- 
tainties only as a convenient pretext thereto, she will 
evade the demand, and both nations will push forward 
their preparations until some act of recklessness on the 
part of the advance detachments embroils them in a long 
and sanguinary war.— Boston Journal. 


COLLEGE MATTERS. 

Harvard College has decided by vote to retain the an- 
cient custom (reduced to once a day) of compulsory at- 
tendance at prayers. 

President Elliott has held an able discussion in New 
York with President McCosh, of Princeton, on making 
the study of the dead languages, especially Greek, elec- 
tive or voluntary. Harvard and Yale are popularly said 
to be running a race for students in the line of radical 
changes in conditions of admission. This we will be slow 
to believe, as we are that Harvard does not mean to use 
the income of the Sumner bequest to promote by prizes 
the discussion of peace and arbitration by its students. 
It has invited as a lecturer on his profession Henry Irv- 
ing, a leading English actor, and he has addressed a large 
audience eloquently in its defence. The ancient Puritan 
college has certainly changed greatly (as we all have) but 
we cannot quite believe that the following announcement 
is true of an institution consecrated Christo et Ecclesia: 
*¢ The exhibition of German duelling which was to have 
been given last Saturday at the athletic sports has been 
postponed until the 28th. Four gentlemen will enter, and 
acup will be awarded for the greatest proficiency. The 
contestants will be in charge of a student who has passed 
nine years in Germany, and has had personal experience 
in dueling in that country.” 

If that be true, we seem to see crab-like ‘‘ progress,” 
one side at a time, and that backward ! 


—Replying to the criticisms of certain religious papers 
Henry Richard, M. P., writes: ‘‘I own I am getting a 
little sick of the way in which men who, in ordinary times, 
never help the Peace Society with ‘one of their little 
fingers,’ in its sacred and arduous work, when some great 
national catastrophe arises from the triumph of the war 
spirit, try to ease their own consciences by making a 
scapegoat of the Peace Society, misrepresenting its con- 
duct, ignoring its exertions, and holding it up to the scorn 
of the world. I think it is time, instead of asking on such 
occasions the questions, ‘ Where are the Quakers ? 
‘ Where are the members of the Peace Society!’ to sub- 
stitute another question, ‘ Where are the Christians? for 
I suppose the New Testament is not addressed exclusive- 
ly to the Quakers and members of the Peace Society.” 


A day will come, predicts Victor Hugo, when bullets 
will be succeeded by ballots, and when the only battle- 
field will be the markets opev to commerce and the mind 
open to ideas. A cannon will one day be exhibited in 
public museums as instruments of torture are now. 
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THE, AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION: 


RECEIPTS TO MAY 1, 1885. 


MASSACHUSETTS J.P. §- 
Go! onal Charch 


From 
Friends 


. Pigeon Cove 5.00 
Lawrence 20.00 
Rev. R. B. Howard ton 20.00 
Drawn from Treasury . 10 00 
New YORK Rev. Herman Halsey + « East Wilson 100.00 
Rev. J. C. Groth ° 

Permanent Peace Fund, T. H. Russell, Tr. 200.00 
Sub-RentofOffice . . . « 37.50 
Total $438.36 


THE NEW WEST COMMISSION. 


This Society is a wonder of Divine Providence. Less than four years 
old, it reports an annual income of $54,000. It finds a call and room 
for even more than this to maintain its peaceful war upon ignorance 
and superstition in Utah. In Christian education is the only escape 
from that kind of bitter antagonism apd excitement that, as human 
nature is, generally results in a bloody war. The Annual Report, with 
anoble school-hou-e for a frontispiece and a suggestive map next it, is 
fall of useful information. The Gleaner, a wide-awake monthly, edited 
by the Eastern Secretary, will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 
cents by Rev. A. E. Winship, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. The Report 


and Sermon by Dr. Noble of Chicago will be sent free to all applicants. 


LE PAGE’S 


LIQUID GLUE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR CEMENTING 


Palace’ Gat Co, MPa ont AUSSI 
GLOUCESTER, 
Sample Tin Cans sent by we 


Keep it in the house and apply it immediately 
to every fresh break. A man who has used 
Russia Cement writes, ‘I have reunited broken 


pickets, healed wounded furniture, sealed pack- | 


ages for the mail and express. It is a house- 
hold blessing as well as a necessity of all 
workers in wood,” 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 
For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all:imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
- The half-risen, sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use, 


BOSTON.& LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Many of the important rafroads of NéwiRinglén@ are named from 
that farge place nearest Boston which was their first objective point. 
Strangers are puzzled to find the words “ Fitchburg,” “ Worcester,” “Old 
Colovy ” (Plymouth), and “ Lowell,” in common use, designating in each 
case systems of railroads which have only begun their extension at these 
points. What is known as the Lowell Railroad has now the largest mile- 
ageoft any New England road. It has become a trunk line connect- 
ing with Montreal and all points in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
offering also the cheapest fares to Chicago. 

To manage the passenger business so largely increased by the leasing of 
the Northern roads, it has been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Lucius Tuttle, the efficient passenger agent of the Eastern till it was leased 
to the Boston and Maine. He is President of the National Association of, 
the general passenger and ticket agents, and ranks among the first in his 
profession in New England and inthe country. This arrangement com- 
menced February ist, and we are not surprised to hear of its immediate 
results. Commutation from suburban points in which the Lowell road has 
special advantages over its rivals; travel to Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 
Keene and the White Mountains, as well as through tickets to Montreal 
and ail points West are in fresh demand. If liberal management, gentle- 
manly treatment of patrons and wise administration tell for anything, 
the “‘ Lowell ” has entered on a career of prosperity greater even than that 
which has distinguished it in the past. 


BOSTON AND THE KENNEBEC. 


The well-known Star of the Kast, n Jason Collins, com- 
mander, leaves Lincoln’s wharf, Bosron, every Tuesday and Friday even- 
ing, at 6 o’clock, for Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta. 
Eperaing. ip game steamer leaves the Kennebec Mondays and Thurs- 
days for ton, arriving the next morning in time for early trains. It is 
the favorite route to Central Maine for Summer travel,—cheap, safe, quick 
and comfortable. 
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BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 


TWO LINES MERGED IN ONE. 


Western Division. 


Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine. 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. ~ 

Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely Lakes. 

All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 

Nearly five hundred miles of Railroad under the control of one Company. 


JAMES T. FURBER, General Manager. 


Interior, picturesque route through Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, to Portland. 
Eastern Division. Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Co tional ‘House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E, DUNNING, Secrerary. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Boy Lottarp.—By the late Rev. Frederick A. Reed: 
author of the Companion Book, 
Postpaid, $1.50. 

Tue Foreep Letrer, anp Orner Srorizrs.—By Sarah 
F. Brigham. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Nep Harwoon’s Deticut ; or, Tae Homes or Toe Giants 
—By Mrs. S. G. Knight. Postpaid, $1.00. 

Tue Acavemy Bors 1x Camp.—By Mrs. 8. F. Spear. 
Postpaid, $1.25. 

Tue Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


How To Buitp a Cuurcu.—By Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

OF Rev. Exocu Ponp, D. D.—Postpaid, 
$1.00. 


Tae Avrnorrry or tHe Bistz.—By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of “An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 


Religion,” etc. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuablalm 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Questién Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


“Twin Heroes.” | 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


Curist Preacuine To Spirits Prison.—By Rev. Will- 
iam De Loss Love. Postpaid, 90 cents. 
Tue Deacon’s Weex.—By Rose Terry Cooke. A very] 
bright little sketch, illustrating the relation off 
Prayer and Works. Just the thing to put in theg 
hand of every Church member. Price 8 cents, post-§ 
aid. 
THE Pian SatvaTion.—Questions and Answers. 
New Edition. Just published. Price, 3cents. 
same in German. Price, 3 cents. ' 
Maxvat.—In German, Price, 10% 
cents. 
Fuss Bupeer’s Forxs.—By Annie F. Burnham. Poste 
paid, $1.90. 
Tue Last tHe Luscomss.—By Henry Pearson Barnard 
Postpaid, $1.25. q 
History oF THE Pentatevcu.—By David N. Beach, B. Di 
We t-Sprine Serres ror Primary ScHoois.—4 volumesa 
On Horsepack 1x Cappapocta.—By Rev. John O. Bata 
rows, late missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Tu 
key. 
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